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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May. 



Shall the United States Intervene 
in Mexico? 

By Hon. Jackson H. Ralston. 

(The following letter of Mr. Kalston was published 
in the Evening Star of Washington on April 23.) 

Dear Sir: Now that American intervention in Mex- 
ico is talked of, and before any step is taken, let us give 
a little careful attention to the question of our right to 
intervene. It is said that American lives are threatened 
and American property injured in Mexico. Doubtless 
there is some foundation for this, but it is more than 
doubtful if the .existence of such a condition justifies 
war — for intervention means war. The men who went 
to Mexico, and through the purchase of property there 
submitted themselves to her laws, and accepted the con- 
ditions there prevailing, or likely to prevail, are not at 
liberty to demand that the United States shall subject 
itself to infinite loss through armed operations in order 
to save or render profitable their investments. So far 
as the loss of life is concerned, it does not appear that 
any American has been killed through the wrongful act 
of the constituted government, and such lives as have 
been lost have been taken by marauders, for whose con- 
duct no government holds itself responsible, or have 
been the lives of men who, first throwing aside their 
full measure of allegiance to the United States, and 
subjecting themselves to conditions prevailing in Mex- 
ico, and taking on pro tanto Mexican allegiance, have 
been, in violation of international law, killed by rebels. 
We may pity their fate, but their actions have not been 
such as to justify armed intervention. 

It is true that American property has been rendered 
less profitable because of the present disorders in Mex- 
ico, but this affords no ground for international relief 
of any character. British and French subjects simi- 
larly lost heavily during the rebellion in this country, 
and although their claims were referred to arbitration, 
the United States was never held responsible for a single 
act necessarily incident to a state of war, even though 
property was destroyed in the course of campaigns, and 
the growing of crops prevented, the carrying on of busi- 
ness stopped, and individual robberies frequent. Prac- 
tically the only responsibility to which the United States 
was held was for property taken by its own troops under 
the command of officers, and for its benefit, or for 
wrongful imprisonments, or like outrages committed 
by the Federal troops. The United States was never 
held responsible for a single act of the Confederates. 

Notwithstanding the precedents just referred to, it 
is urged, in defiance of all principles of international 
laws fixing the liability of nations, to enter Mexico for 
the purpose of protecting, as it is said, our citizens, and 
permitting their property to operate profitably. We 
propose to invoke against Mexico a rule which we would 
have been the first to resent had it been invoked. against 
us at the time of the rebellion. We are expected to 
assume an overlordship which has not been given us by 
the consent of the nation most affected. 

The course of duty is to leave Mexico alone in her 
troubles, but as soon as they may be over to hold her 
judicially responsible for such violations of interna- 
tional law as she may have indulged in. This is the 



way we have been treated, and the only way we have any 
right to treat Mexico. 

Our interest demands this course. Another course 
means that the United States shall enter into a war of 
unknown duration, lose thousands of lives and tens or 
hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of property for 
the benefit of a comparatively small circle of persons 
interested in Mexican investments. I lay aside all 
question of the United States by such interference pro- 
tecting Americans from present loss of life, this for no 
other reason than because a commencement of our inter- 
ference means an infinite destruction of life as compared 
with any at present taking place. 

If we refer to the probable political effects of our in- 
terference, we can do no better than quote the words of 
Caleb Cushing, written over fifty years ago, when he 
said: 

"As to exceptions to the general rule, they have grown 
up chiefly in Spanish America in consequence of the 
unsettled condition of the new American Eepublics. 
Great Britain, France, and the United States have each 
occasionally assumed, in behalf of their subjects or citi- 
zens, in those countries, rights of interference which 
neither would tolerate at home, in some cases from 
necessity, in others with very questionable discretion 
or justification, so as greatly to aggravate the evils of 
misgovernment therein, as will plainly appear on a 
careful study of the internal condition of the South 
American republics." 

Let us then restrain our impatience, permit Mexico 
to settle her own troubles as best she may, and when 
those troubles are settled, demand that she be held to 
full responsibility for all of her infractions of interna- 
tional law. 

The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 

By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 

The greatest ecclesiastical peace service the Field Sec- 
retary ever has attended was the special peace meeting 
held in Sinai Temple, Chicago, Sunday morning, March 
31. The beautiful new temple, recently completed at a 
cost of $600,000, was entirely filled by the great audi- 
ence. Some three hundred persons were unable to find 
seats and remained standing throughout the service. 
Miss Addams and the Field Secretary were the visiting 
speakers. But they agree that the address of the be- 
loved pastor, Dr. Hirsch, was the most effective of all, 
since it brought contributions of $745 into the treasury 
of the peace society. Since the opening of the new 
temple the seating capacity has been taxed to its very 
utmost by the vast audiences. 

The past month has been a busy and interesting one 
for the local secretary. He addressed the Chicago 
Woman's Club Eeform Department April 1, the First 
Congregational Church of Oshkosh, Wisconsin (sermon 
and lecture) April 14, the Milwaukee Woman's Club 
April 17, the Study Section of the Chicago Political 
Equality League April 20, and Church of the Bedeemer, 
Chicago, April 21. 

Preparations for the coming of the Baroness von 
Suttner are ripening up rapidly. The Baroness will 
address the General Federation of Women's Clubs at 



